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Wartime Food Purchases Show Change#?***”0MTH © 


Most Americans in cities had a better diet in the fall of 1944 than might have 
been expected under wartime conditions. Two surveys showed that city families 
having incomes below $1,000 a year bought somewhat more food than in the spring of 
1942. High-income families obtained a reduced amount of most foods—particularly 
meat and vegetables. In 1944, low-income families compared more favorably with 
that in high-income family diets than in 1942. 

Expenditures for food by the lowest-income group in September 1944 were 45 
percent higher due to increased prices and to purchases of larger quantities of food; 
proportion of income spent for food rose from 50 to 70 percent. Families with annual 
incomes of $4,000 or over spent more money for less food in 1944 than in 1942; pro- 
portion of income expended for food remained about the same. 


Cut-Backs Cause Small Over- All Drop in Employment 


Cancellations of war contracts between December 1943 and June 1944 caused 
a relatively small over-all decrease in employment at 559 selected plants experiencing 
production cut-backs. Their total separation rates were not significantly different 
from the average for all manufacturing. 

However, lower accession rates in cut-back plants resulted in somewhat greater 
total employment declines. Voluntary quits accounted for 60 percent of total sepa- 
rations and lay-offs for only 18 percent in the 3 months following cut-backs. 

Women were laid off in proportionately greater numbers than men, but higher 
accessions kept the proportion of women among employees relatively constant. 
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President Praises Retiring Secretary of Labor 


President Truman, in a letter written May 23, praised Secretary of Lubor Perkins in accepting her 


The texts follow: 


My Dear Mr. Presipent: I have been Secretary 
of Labor for a little more than 12 years. This is 
a very long time and I have been privileged to 
share in the formulation, development, and ad- 
ministration of many projects now matters of law 
and common practice, conceived for the improve- 
ment of the social and economic life of the people 
of this country. 

The basic act which creates the Office of Secre- 
tary of Labor defines the principal duty of the 
Secretary “to promote the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States.”” This I have tried 
faithfully todo. There are today embodied in the 
law and custom of the land practices which have 
made the condition of life and work of this group 
of citizens less hard and dreary, more in keeping 
with the humane aspirations of our country and 
of the practical possibilities of this generation. I 
feel confident that the program of labor and social 
legislation is now secure in the United States and 
the enlarged and extended Labor Department is 
developed to give such aid and assistance as you 
will need in the future planning and evaluation of 
additional programs. 

It is desirable, I believe, particularly in a period 
when one party is in office for a long time that a 
variety of talents be brought into the service of 
the Government. For this reason and because so 
large a part of the programs I have long hoped to 
see inaugurated have now been established, I 
desire to present to you my resignation to take 
effect at your convenience. 

I want to add a word to express to you my 
personal loyalty and my admiration for the cour- 
ageous and effective way in which you have stepped 
suddenly into the duties of your high and respon- 
sible office. Please be sure that I shall always be 
happy to be of service to you. 

With cordial greetings, 


Respectfully, 


jetter of resignation dated May 21. 


FRANCES PERKINS. 


Dear Frances: I accept your resignation as 
Secretary of Labor with great regret and with deep 
appreciation for all of the untiring service which 
you have rendered to our country. 

During your administration, unsurpassed prog- 
ress in position, influence, and prestige has been 
made by American organized labor. 

During this period, such far-reaching legislation 
as the Fair Labor Standards Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, and the Social Security Act 
have been enacted—carrying out the social 
philosophy you have so often expressed. 

The rights of labor as a partner in the system of 
private enterprise in the United States have been 
more firmly established than ever before. There 
has been created a cooperative relationship be- 
tween industry and labor in the United States 
which has been largely instrumental in turning 
out the weapons which brought about the un- 
conditional surrender of the Axis Powers in Europe 
and will inevitably bring the same defeat to the 
Japanese. 

You have certainly carried out the principle of 
the basic act creating your Office—‘‘To promote 
the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States.” 

I am grateful to you for the leadership and 
energy and hard work which you have shown in 
this difficult and important field of human relations 
during the past 12 years. 

I should like to make your resignation effective 
July 1, 1945. 

With kindest personal regards, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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Women Help Save Crops on Pacific Coast 


The three States of the Pacific coast have long 
been an important source of fruits and vegetables 
for the Nation. These States lead the country in 
the production of a long list of fruits, including 
apricots, oranges, grapes, peaches, pears, and 
apples, and of certain vegetables, including lettuce, 
asparagus, spinach, and tomatoes. With the 
coming of war, food became of enhanced impor- 
tance. The number of acres planted to truck 
crops in California, Oregon, and Washington in 
1942 were estimated to have increased 15 percent 
above the 1931-40 average. In Washington the 
acreage was nearly doubled. At the same time, 
many farm laborers, including migrants who 
followed the crops from Imperial Valley to 
Wenatchee Valley, had gone into the rapidly 
expanding shipyards or aircraft plants where 
work was steadier and wages higher. In the 
spring of 1944, the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor studied the 
work of women who had been especially recruited 
in the emergency created by the war, inspected 
work camps, and secured some information as to 
hours and wage rates. 

A record crop in 1942 combined with the labor 
shortage led to an appeal to the public to “help 
save the crop” as harvesttime came. In Calli- 
fornia the American Women’s Voluntary Services 
had anticipated the need and decided early in 
1942 to work on the project of recruiting and 
housing women over 18. Camps that had been 
used by migrant workers, having no sanitary or 
bathing facilities, were not satisfactory for 
women, so other provisions had to be made. One 
very successful camp was set up in a high school 
and was the forerunner of many camps estab- 
lished in school buildings in 1943. On the whole 
the 1942 experiment was satisfactory to both the 
growers and the women. 

In 1943 recruiting of women was carried on 
more systematically. The Women’s Land Army 
had been set up and all three States appointed 
WLA leaders from the regular personnel of the 
Extension Service, Home Economics Division. 
These women worked as assistants to the Farm 
Labor Supervisors. The American Women’s Vol- 
untary Service continued its sponsorship of camps 
for women, and much work was done by theYWCA 
end other women’s clubs. 

Women picked cherries and berries in all three 
States. In the fruit orchards they thinned, 
picked, and packed peaches, pears, plums, and 
apples. Washington is the leading State in the 
production of apples. In some sections of the 
Chelan County area, one of the big apple centers, 
nearly half the crop was picked and packed by 
women. They thinned apples and even did some 


spraying, a hard, dirty job. 
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- the trees. 


Picking tree fruit is done chiefly from three- 
legged ladders from 8 to 18 feet long or longer. 
With proper instruction, a woman physically 
equal to farm work can move and set up one of the 
smaller ladders, while two together can handle as 
large a ladder as they need to use. Picking re- 
quires very careful handling of the fruit and women 
generally were more careful than boys. This is 
heavy work, as the picking bags hold about 25 
pounds. 

Prunes and English walnuts, raised in both 
California and Oregon, are picked up from the 
ground after having been shaken or knocked from 
The women crawl around or bend over 
to pick up the fruit or nuts, and the work may be 
very tiring, especially if the ground is rough or 
weedy. 

String and lima beans and tomatoes required 
large numbers of women pickers. Farmers re- 
ported that boxes of tomatoes picked by emerg- 
ency-service women were seldom rejected when 
inspected at the canneries for overripe, green, or 
damaged fruit. The lettuce industry employs 
many women for cutting, washing, and ome 
Two-thirds of the country’s crop of lettuce is 
raised on the West coast. 

Grapes, a major crop in California, cover thou- 
sands of acres and employ thousands of women. 
One of the largest growers, who had employed 
women in two camps all through the 1943 season, 
kept a group on through the following winter, as 
the weather was mild enough for out-of-doors work. 
Under an experienced foreman they were taught to 
prune and tie the vines. Ona visit to the crew in 
February, the foreman was asked how the women 
were doing. He answered, “I hate to admit it, 
but they do a better job than the men did.”” In 
the spring of 1944, 19 crews of 20 to 25 workers 
each were employed in these vineyards; 16 of the 
crews were composed of women, and 3 were super- 
vised by women. 

The harvesting of seedless raisin grapes, which 
were particularly desired by the Government for 
their food value, consists of four operations: 
First, the bunches are cut from the vines with a 
knife and laid on a large sheet of paper in the row 
to dry. After about 10 days, two workers to- 
gether take the four corners of the paper and flip 
the contents over. When grapes are dry the edges 
of the paper are folded over the grapes and the 
whole rolled up and stacked. This, like turning, 
women find a back-breaking, myscle-stretching job. 
Finally, the rolls are loaded on a tractor trailer. 
This is easier than turning or rolling. 

A really important job for women that it was 
impossible to find enough women to take was the 
supervising of groups of children who went out on 
day haul or from youth camps. It has been found 


3 





that only when well-supervised is the work children 
do satisfactory. Supervisors are also needed to 
look after the children’s interests and see that they 
get a fair deal and considerate treatment. In 
Oregon, women employed as platoon leaders were 
often teachers, members of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, or mothers of children in the group. 
Sometimes they drove the buses taking the group 
to and from work. 

In general the farmers were surprised and 
pleased at the ability of the women to “catch on’’ 
and to do really good work. There was expressed 
the opinion that these women were much more 
careful and did not put leaves or bruised or over- 
ripe fruit into their baskets. Many farmers said 
that in 1942 and 1943 they did not know how 
they could have got their crops in without the 
women and children. 

Some of the comments on women’s work, re- 


lated by the California Women’s Land Army 
leader in her report are quoted here: 

“In the packing shed, in the sorting and grading 
of potatoes and other products, women are superior 


tomen. In onions, the women seem to grasp and 
understand the work better than the men and 
are faster with their hands.” 

“The women are picking (walnuts) cleaner than 
than any group that ever worked for us.’’ 

“The women have harvested my large crop of 
Thompson seedless grapes. They picked, turned, 
and rolled quickly and efficiently.” 

“The women do excellent work. Volunteer 
labor was satisfactory in saving a large portion 
of many of our crops.”’ 

“Last year the food losses in Contra Costa 
County, due to labor shortage, were heavy. 
This year we anticipate none. We appreciate 
the fine contribution the women have made.” 


Many Opportunities for Women in Medical Services 


There is a growing appreciation of the impor- 
tance of better medical attention for all persons, 
and a greatly increased need for such services for 
wounded veterans. The Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor has been pre- 
paring a series of bulletins pointing out the various 
opportunities that are open to women to serve in 
this field.’ Three bulletins in the series have just 
been issued: Practical Nurses and Hospital At- 
tendants, Medical Record Librarians, and Medical 
Laboratory Technicians. 

With the wartime shortage of physicians and 
professional nurses the practical nurse and at- 
tendant came to the rescue, taking over more and 
more of the duties not requiring professional know]l- 
edge and skill. In public health work, and in 
industry also, practical nurses have helped to 
relieve the strain on the professional nurse. With 
the increased importance of such workers in health 
programs goes a recognition of the need for train- 
ing and licensing for all entering these occupations. 

Wherever employed, practical nurses or attend- 
ants perform housekeeping and errand functions 
in addition to assisting patients with feeding, 
bathing, dressing, toileting, and certain treat- 
ments. Maturity is an asset for the practical 
nurse, especially for work in the home. She is 
likely to fit into a household better if she has had 
homemaking responsibilities. Marriage seems to 
be no handicap. Because of the variety of duties 

1 Women’s Bureau Bull. 203, The Outlook for Women in Occupations in 
the Medical Services: No. 1, Physical Therapists; No. 2, Occupational 
Therapists; No. 3, Professional Nurses; No. 4, Medical Laboratory Tech- 


nicians; No. 5, Practical Nurses and Hospital Attendants; No. 6, Medical 
Record Librarians. 


these workers perform and because they are in 
constant contact with those who are ill they must 
be adaptable, emotionally well-balanced, and 
possess physical stamina and resistance. 

A vigorous postwar demand for practical 
nurses and attendants who have received ade- 
quate training is predicted. Many will be 
needed for the long-time care of persons with 
chronic illnesses, for the care of the increasing 
number of aged men and women, and to serve new 
babies and their mothers. After the war, most 
volunteer workers who have helped to meet the 
emergency probably will disappear from the hos- 
pital. Their places will be filled by women who 
make a career of such services. 

As hospitals have improved their techniques, 
another occupation has emerged in which women 
are employed almost exclusively, that of keeping 
the clinical records of patients. In 1918 less than 
100 hospitals in the United States kept medical 
records worthy of the name. Today, in every 
hospital approved by the American College of 
Surgeons there is a medical chart and a medical 
record for every patient. The responsibility for 
supplying stenographic aid to the physician for this 
recording, as well as for the briefing and transcrib- 
ing of the records, for preparation of reports for 
which they supply the raw materials, and for the 
care and immediate availability of each record 
rests with the “‘medical record librarian.’”” In 
1941 more than 3,000 women were reported to be 
engaged full time in this work and almost 1,000 
were working part time. 
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Mature women, conscious of their responsibility 
for accurate records, were employed by hospitals 
for this work at the start. Those who grow older 
on their jobs experience no difficulty in retaining 
them, since their experience makes them increas- 
ingly valuable. Marriage presents no unusual 
handicap. 

The trend prior to the war toward greater em- 
phasis on the preparation and maintenance of 
thorough and accurate records of patients will con- 
tinue during the postwar years, augmented by the 
increase in patients in veterans’ hospitals. Accord- 
ing to recent estimates about 2,811 medical record 
librarians (in addition to helpers) are needed 
properly to staff general hospitals alone. The in- 
creasing out-patient work of hospitals also requires 
more personnel to maintain the records of patients 
treated in clinics and dispensaries. 

With progress in the science of medicine has 
come an increasing use of the medical laboratory 
for analysis and research. Relieving physicians 
of much of the routine work in these laboratories 
are medical laboratory technicians, more than 90 
percent of whom are women. Since medical 
diagnosis is influenced by and often depends on 


the findings in the laboratory, technicians must 
be highly responsible and accurate. 

Young girls trained under special approved 
courses i modern scientific methods are preferred 
for medical laboratory work. However, a scientific 
background, dependability, and good health are 
more important for success than youthfulness. 
Married women experience no unusual handicap 
in this occupation except in hospitals that require 
living in. Most of the duties are not arduous and 
are performed at a desk. A physical handicap, 
therefore, is not so likely to interfere in this occu- 
pation as it is, for example, in nursing or physical 
therapy. 

The registered technologist and the highly 
trained technician will continue to be in demand in 
the postwar period. Hospitals are increasing in 
number and in patients served, and hospitalization 
insurance is accelerating this trend. Further, with 
the increased emphasis on laboratory procedures 
there are likely to be more technicians per hospital 
and per patient. Public health facilities and the 
laboratories connected with them are gradually 
increasing. Industrial medical laboratories, too, 
are growing in number with the emphasis on 
industrial hygiene. 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 37,750,000 in April, a 
decline of 275,000 workers from the previous 
month. The greatest loss of workers was in the 
manufacturing and trade divisions. Since April 
1944, total nonagricultural employment decreased 
by 939,000 and the armed forces gained slightly 
more than a million. 


MANUFACTURING 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing 
showed a decrease of 266,000 between March and 
April. Each major manufacturing group con- 
tributed to the over-all decline. 

In the durable-goods group, decreases of over 
10,000 were reported by the transportation equip- 
ment, iron and steel, machinery, automobile, and 
electrical machinery groups. In the transportation 
equipment group, employment dropped by 95,000, 
reflecting completion of contracts in shipbuilding 
and cancellation of contracts in aircraft and air- 
craft-engine production. Employment in this 
group has been declining steadily since the Novem- 
ber 1943 peak, at which time there were around 
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750,000 more wage earners employed than at 
present. 

Only two of the nondurable-goods groups, 
namely, textiles and apparel, reported declines of 
more than 10,000 wage earners. In both, the 
drops were primarily seasonal, but shortages of 
material and the return of workers to farms con- 
tributed to the declines. 

Weekly earnings for all manufacturing aver- 
aged $47.51 in March. Earnings in the durable 
goods group remained approximately the same as 
in February while those in the nondurable in- 
creased by 27 cents. The rise in earnings in the 
latter group was brought about by a longer work- 
week and wage rate increases in many of the non- 
durable goods industries. 


MINING 


Weekly earnings for bituminous coal miners 
averaged $52.17, a decline of almost 4 percent 
from February. However, average weekly hours 
dropped an bour and a half, caused primarily by 
flood conditions along the Ohio River area. Earn- 
ings for anthracite miners remained approximately 
the same as in February. 











Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in industries by major industry groups 


enapemes ¢ to Bureau of Sayape ieee final 1942 and semana 1943 iene 


Estimated number of wage earners 


Average weekly earnings 





























(thousands) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Apr. 1945! Mar. 1945 Apr. 1944 Mar. 1945 Feb. 1945 Mar. 1944 
ALL MANUFACTURING ‘scented 12,674 12,940 13,814 _ 7 51 $47.43 $45.64 
Durable goods 7, 471 7,661 8, 421 53.38 53.39 61.54 
Iron and steel and their anmemnnts 1, 628 1, 658 1, 680 52. 09 51, 5 50. 18 
Electrical machinery 683 693 755 50. 02 | 49. 85 47.18 
Machinery, except electrical 1, 128 1, 152 1, 227 56. 16 56. 23 54. 54 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 1, 875 1,970 2, 442 61. 39 61. 78 58. 7 
Automobiles sia 656 668 724 59. 49 59. 51 58. 37 
Nonferrous metals and their products 404 407 432 51. 25 50. 89 48. 96 
Lumber and timber basic products_-- aa 445 448 475 34.35 34.31 33. 30 
Furniture and finished lumber products 330 338 347 38. 09 38. 05 35. 47 
Stone, clay, and glass products é 322 327 339 40. 91 40. 19 38. 46 
ER SE ae OE AD 5, 203 5, 279 5, 393 89.00 $8.73 86. 5¢t 
Textile mill products and other fibre manufactures 1,045 1, 067 1, 128 31.07 30. 89 28. 88 
Apparel and other finished textile nme 819 836 879 34. 10 33. 45 30. 72 
Leather and leather products 305 309 315 35. 95 35. 17 32. 36 
Food 972 979 1, 002 39. 20 | 38. 86 38, O4 
Tobacco manufactures__..-------------- 81 82 83 32.01 | 31. 90 27.75 
Paper and allied products eae 301 307 314 40. 46 40.15 38. 20 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries... .__- ne — ; 324 329 332 46. 52 45. 66 42. 82 
Chemicals and allied products jthiintmaatnnion 635 639 601 44.78 | 44. 28 2. 99 
Products of petroleum and coal 133 134 128 56. 58 | 56. 58 54. 24 
Rubber products a 192 197 197 50. 62 | 5A. 40 49. 53 
Miscellaneous industries. ......................---- 396 400 414 45. 59 45. 39 43. 61 
Selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Anthracite mining : 64.1 68.4 48. 76 48. 68 48. 67 
Bituminous coal mining- - 312 360 52.17 54. 08 52. 23 
Metalliferous mining 68.8 84.9 47.15 46.72 44. 57 
Iron 24.6 28.8 47.03 45. 46 41. 57 
Copper 21.6 28.4 46. 98 47.05 46. 25 
Lead and zine 14.5 17.7 48. 26 48. 48 46. 22 
Gold and silver. . 5.5 6.1 42. 87 43.17 43. 08 
Miscellaneous 2.6 3.9 47.79 48.74 45. 41 
Hotels (year-round)? 347 352 23. 97 24.07 | 22. 18 
Power laundries 236 247 28. 80 28. 31 26. 11 
Cleaning and dyeing 81.1 81.5 $4. 0: 32. 28 30. 11 
Electric light and power ? 200 203 49. 77 49. 76 47.09 
Street railways and busses ? 229 231 49. 55 50. 83 46. 36 
Telephone ? 403 407 39. 94 39.17 37. 48 
Telegraph ? 44.6 46.0 37. 20 37. 23 35. 83 
! Preliminary. 
2 Includes salaried personnel, 
— - P ° . * 
FEDERAL 28,000. Aside from a shift of the youth training 


As a result of increased hiring of workers for the 
quinquennial census of agriculture, increased em- 
ee nt in the Veterans’ Administration, and a 

easonal increase in the Department of Agric vul- 
enn, employment of Federal agencies other than 
war agencies reached 880,000 in April 1945. This 
was the highest point ever attained in a month 
other than December and represented a gain of 
approximately 60,000 over last year and 10,000 
over last month. 

Although the April 1945 figure was only 2,000 
above the previous non-December peak of July 
1942, many changes in composition had occurred. 
Yor atenee, the Treasury Department increased 
by 28,000, the Post Office Department by 31,000, 
C ommerce Department by 32,000, and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration by 14,000. On the other 
hand, the Department of Agriculture had de- 
creased by 18,000, Interior by 7,000, the Federal 
Security Agency by 44,000, F ederal Works Agency 
by 15,000, ‘and the Tennessee Valle y Authority by 


program and the employment offices from FSA to 
the War Manpower Commission and the opening 
of the agriculture survey, mentioned above, these 
changes reflected different program emphases 
attributable in large part to the war. 

Although employment in Federal war agencies 
increased 2,000 in April 1945, this was the result 
of offsetting changes of approximately 10,000 in 
employment of the War Department within and 
without continental United States and of minor 
increases in a number of the other war agencies. 
The April 1945 total war-agency employ ment of 
2,646,000 includes 590,000. outside continental 
United States, of whom approximately 10,000 
were prisoners of war. Of the war-agency gain of 
254,000 over the past year, only 23,000 was within 
continental United States. 

Federal services other than the executive showed 
little employment change during the month. Em- 
ployment in regular Federal services and Govern- 
ment corporations totalled 3,569,000 in Aprii 1945 
as compared with 3,256,000 a year ago. 
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Employment in regular Federal services and in Government 
corporations, March and April 1945 ' 


[In thousands] 














Service April 1945 | March 1945 
I erskneadhstobihaeblendansameaeeddcbbte 4 3, 569. 5 | 3, 557.5 
Ee a 3, 526. 4 3, 514.8 
TEL TEE EET ‘ 2, 646. 3 2, 644. 2 
Continental United States___.___.__.__- 2, 056. 7 2, 064. 8 
Outside continental United States..____- 589. 6 579.4 
Other agencies __-___ oS. 880. 1 870.6 
Continental United States..-__.-.._---_- 863. 6 854. 1 
Outside continental United States. 16.5 1€.5 
| TA AIT ECT io 2.6 2.6 
EEE SEE saaties 6.4 6.3 
Government corporations 3___........-- PRES 34.1 33.8 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Includes employees in United States Navy Yards who are also included 
under shipbuilding. and employees on force-account construction who are 
also included under construction. 

3 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and banks of the Farm Credit Administration who are paid 
out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. Data for 
other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Employment on the Federal shipbuilding and 
repair program declined sharply in April 1945, 
from 1,344,000 to 1,227,000 workers. The drop 
of 77,000 was the greatest in a single month since 
the industry’s peak of 1,723 000 in December 
1943. All regions were affected: the Pacific 
Region had the greatest aggregate decline (27,000) 

the Inland Region the greatest relative de- 
cline (16 percent). 

In spite of the sharp employment drop, pay 
rolls were maintained at approximately the same 
level as in March. The fact that the average 
number of hours worked increased 15 during 
April 1945 indicates that there were probably a 
number of yards with 5 weekly pay periods ending 
during April which would account for the stable 
pay-roll figure. 


Total employment and pay rolls in United States Navy 
Yards and private shipyards within "7 United 
States, by shipbuilding region, April 194: 


[In thousands] 


Employ- 














Shipbuilding region ment Pay rolls 
All regions... ..... ee ee ee 1, 267.0 $371, 516 
United States Navy Yards *?...............- 322.0 | 96, 528 
Private shipyards ............. ninsesinisibiedanahdas 945.0 | 274, 988 
in oneneiatnaiphainpemmnbaisinitin 486.1 | 149, 392 
— PE navnvenvusescuntéacnesssesnees gd 30, 867 
EEA RE eens: 152. 5 | 40, 198 
erat RRTR snsicceiaiinhescipaddaaiaiagia 439. 4 | 127, 679 
Great Lakes... 42.2 13, 730 
Ssdcbiniettsdscbskentanenneenetnenebapees 32.0 | 9, 650 








! Preliminary. , de 
2 Includes all Navy Yards constructing or repairing ships, including the 
Curtis Bay (Maryland) Coast Guard yard. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The continued increase of employment on the 
construction of facilities for the manufacture of 
rockets and other ordnance matériel, partially 
offset by declines on most of the other types of 
projects, resulted in a net gain in site employment 
on Federally financed construction in April 1945 
of 11,300 over last month. A slight gain also was 
evident on electrification projects which was 
attributable to a gradually expanding program of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. The 
contra-seasonal declines occurring on river, harbor, 
and flood control projects, streets and highw ays, 
and water and sewer systems, evidenced the 
gradual closing of war construction projects and 
the absence of a new Federal public works program 
such as was characteristic of the prewar years. 

Site employment on non-Federal construction 
projects showed a substantial increase in April 
1945. Not quite half of the 41,000 gain was in 
residential building construction which was be- 
ginning to feel an impetus from orders for homes 
from returning veterans. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls on construction within 


continental United States, April 1945 ' 


{In thousands] 


Type of projects Employment! Pay rolls 








New construction, total ?___- ‘ 799.4 (®) 
At the construction site 678.2 
Federal projects ¢- i eee 213.4 
OS armen 5.7 | 
ESRI 165.7 
Residential a 7 10.8 
Nonresidential °__- ates 154.9 | 
0 ee : 5] 
Reclamation. - 6.7 | 
River, harbor, and flood control. - 14. 4 | 
Streets and highways as 6.3 | 
Water and sewer systems ; 3.4 
Miscellaneous... --.._- 10.9 
Non-Federal projects __ -- _— 464.8 | (®) 
Buildings. -.-........- a dil eae 262.8 63, 072 
TIRES . 85.6 Qa 
Nonresidential . ..............-- 177.2 (j 
Farm dwellings and service buildings 67.7 (’) 
Public utilities... ........... 102.7 (3) 
Streets and highways entail 17.4 (3) 
State __. ; 6.5 (3) 
County and. municipal - plasunint ‘ 10.9 (3) 
Miscellaneous............-- 14.2 3) 
IP icnvtnniminacen bnaenee a 121.2 Qa 
Maintenance of State roads ’ ‘ ae. 80.0 (’) 





| Preliminary. 

? Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged 
on new construction, additions and alterations, and on repair work of the type 
usually covered by building permits. The construction figure included in 
the Bureau's nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of 
construction contractors and on Federal force-account, and excludes force- 
account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and private 
firms. 

3 Data not available. 

‘Includes 19,556 employees and $3,695,100 pay rolls for force-account em- 
ployees hired directly by the Federal Government who are also included 
under the Federal executive service; all other workers were employed by 
contractors and subcontractors. 

5 Includes 14,500 employees and $3,562,000 pay rolls for the Defense Plant 
Cc orporation (RFC) projects. 

* Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees 
of special trades contractors, such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and 
site employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons, cannot be 
shown above. 

? Data for other types of maintenance not available. 








Cost of Living, April 1945 


Continued shortages of meats, of some cotton 
clothing and of other low-priced cost of living items 
were the most important factors in the retail 
situation in mid-April. Prices of cost of living 
items remained high. Increases were small (0.2 
percent), and mostly seasonal from mid-March 
to mid-April. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, prices 
of living essentials are up 28.9 percent, not includ- 
ing an allowance of 3 to 4 points for quality de- 
terioration and uptrading not included in the 
index. The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of 
living index for April 15, 1945, is 127.1 percent 
of the 1935-39 average, and is 2 percent above the 
level of a year ago. 

During the latter half of March and the first 
half of April average food costs rose 0.5 percent 
and are 1.5 percent higher than last year at this 
time. Fresh fruits and vegetables were up 2.6 
percent over the month, primarily because of 
advances which were mostly seasonal, for oranges, 
apples, lettuce, potatoes, cabbage, and carrots. 

There was little change in quoted prices of 
meat, but it was practically unobtainable in 
many cities. Approximately 80 percent of the 
retailers surveyed by the Bureau in the early 
part of the week of April 17 had no pork or veal 
for sale, and over 50 percent had no beef or lamb. 
It was reported that many markets were holding 
their limited supplies for sales on Fridays or 
Saturdays to regular customers. All prices col- 
lected by the Bureau are obtained from established 
retailers, without inquiry as to the sources of 
supplies. Overceiling prices are included but 
‘under the counter’ or “‘back door’’ sales are not 
represented. 

Clothing costs advanced 0.2 percent during the 
month, and are now 5 percent above last April’s 
levels, reflecting the continuing shortage of low- 
cost clothing items. During late March and 
early April there were scattered increases in costs 
of women’s rayon underwear and men’s white 
broadcloth shirts. Cotton housedresses con- 
tinued to advance on the average, although 
prices in a few cities declined as directive garments 
produced under WPB-OPA programs became 
available. Prices of men’s work clothing showed 
minor price changes. 

Prices of housefurnishings articles and miscel- 
laneous goods and services were up slightly 
(0.1 percent) between mid-March and mid-April, 
reflecting small scattered advances, and are, 


respectively, 8.9 percent and 2.3 percent above 
last year’s levels. 

Fuel, electricity and ice costs declined 0.2 per- 
cent on the average during the month ending 
April 15. This decrease resulted from discon- 
tinuing the extra charges for one-ton deliveries for 
anthracite, bituminous coal and coke temporarily 
allowed by the OPA in several cities. 

Rents were not surveyed in April. 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as of — ee 


Apr. 15, ws n 

1945 (1935- | Mar. 15,to| APF, 15, | Aug. 15, 

39= 100) Apr. 15 1944, to 1939, to 
| 1945 » | Apr. 15, Apr. 15, 
vr 1945 1945 


Area and city 


Average: Large cities_. 8 I +0.2 +2.0 | +28.9 


North Atlantic: | 
Boston.._. 22. { 0 +1 | +26. 
Buffalo. - .. ia 27 - +1.8 | +29. 
New York... 27. 3 .2 | +1.6 j 
Philadelphia 5. g ; +1.§ 
Pittsburgh 28. ¢ . +2. 3 
South Atlantic: | | 
Baltimore ; : +2. 6 
Savannah... __- 
Washington, 
North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland _. 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
South Central: 
Birmingham -. 
Houston. . 
Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco ! 
Seattle __- 


1 Index for Mar. 15, 1945, revised to 131.8. 

The BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rents, and services, bought by families 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
The items covered represented 70 percent of the expendi- 
tures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to 
$2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disappear- 
ance of low-priced goods, and forced changes in housing 
and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs’”— 
that is, in the total amount families spend for living. In- 
come taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 

For a description of the methods used in computing the 
index, ask for “Description of the Cost of Living Index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” For an appraisal of the 
factors enumerated above, see the report of the President’s 
Committee on the Cost of Living, November 17, 1944. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price 5 cents a copy; subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents a year; 75 cents foreign; postage additional outside the United States. 
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